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NEW YORK, JULY, 1858. 



DOMESTIC ABT GOSSIP. 

In Baltimore, Messrs. Harley, Newell, and Wood, and Bel- 
lows of Philadelphia, are busily engaged upon works in the de- 
partment of portraiture. Mayer has lately completed two water- 
color pictures of marked interest and value. One represents 
an " Indian Thanksgiving ;" a group of Indians is seen in a tent, 
the chief standing in the centre, directly under the light which 
streams in from an opening in the top, offering to the Great 
Spirit the " first fruits" of the season, in the shape of green 
corn. This work is remarkable for individuality of character 
and expression, as well as for its effect and composition. The 
second picture is called " The Thunder Dance, or a Rain Prayer," 
the object of the ceremony being the arresting of the storms. 
This picture represents a small camp filled with tents and. In- 
dians; outside of the camp, we see a portion of the tribe on 
horseback, fantastically dressed and whirling round the camp 
with all the wild energy" that characterizes the race. We have 
seen no better treatment of Indian subjects. 

Mb. Wenzleb has just completed a large landscape (on exhi- 
bition in Dodsworth's Building on the studio floor), entitled, 
"A Soene in Berkshire County, Mass." The picture is a view 
of the town of North Adams, looking towards Williamstown. 
The picture is carefully studied and faithfully painted, and is a 
remarkable production. 

Mr. Gignoox has furnished his large view of Niagara Falls 
from Goat Island. This picture 1ms been purchased by Messrs. 
Williams & Stevens, and is intended as a pendant to Church's 
N agara. We shall have occasion to speak of it more fully 
hereafter. 

Boston, Jum 16, 186$. 

Dear Ceaton: The Boston artists' sale of paintings, which 
took place on the 28th ultimo, although well attended, was 
much more profitable to the buyers than to the sellers of the 
pictures. In fact, with a few exceptions, the large and really 
excellent collection was sold at prices perfectly ruinous to the 
artists. Mr. Allen Gay had ten pictures on the catalogue, and 
they all brought good prices. A " View of Welsh Mountain Camp- 
ton," a beautiful painting of which I made mention in a former 
letter, bronght $125 ; " Swiss Valley via Mala," $79 ; Nantasket 
Beach," $87 50; "Mts. Washington" aod "Madison," "The And- 
roscoggin," and a "View near Fontainebleau," etc., brought from 
$30 to $50 each ; "Summer Afternoon," by S. L. Gerry, brought 
$70; " Snipe Shooting," a Pre-Raphaelite sketch, by Marsden, 
$79 ; A " Landscape,' by Rondell, $76 ; "Winter Farm Yard," 
by Morviller, '$56; "Jack in the Country," by A. Fisher, 
$35, and a fine water-color sketch of "The White Moun- 
tains," by Wheelock, sold for the same price. A number 
of marine paintings which were not on the catalogue, were 
sold afterwards at about the same rates as the others. — 
Everett, of 234 Washington, street, has just bad his store 
refitted, and has on free exhibition many fine works of art. 
Among thera is a collection of oil paintings by Babcock, which 
are greatly admired for their beautiful color. The pictures are 
small, and are mostly figure pieces, bnt there is a little landscape 
which is a perfect gem of its kind. Charles A. Barry's exquisite 



crayon, "The Motherless," is there too, and has just been photo- 
graphed very successfully by Whipple & Black, of this city. Of 
course some of the delicacy of the drawing is lost in" the photo- 
graph, but still it is an admirable thing, and will be eagerly 
sought by lovers of the beautiful.— Mr. Rowse recently com- 
pleted a crayon head of Ralph Waldo Emerson, which is said to 
be the most perfect likeness of the "Seer of Concord," that has 
ever been taken. — On Friday the exhibition of an original paint- 
ing by Rubens, opens at Cotton's picture gallery, 272 Washington 
street. It is "Magdalen Renouncing the Vanities of the World," 
and is so well known and authenticated, that not a doubt exists 
in regard to its origin. — The British exhibition was to have 
closed on Saturday, and the other to have been opened on the 
28th instant, but the change in the time of closing the New York 
gallery will probably compel Mr. Ordway to alter his plans 
somewhat. I think you will not regret to learn that one-half 
of the profits of the ensuing exhibition at the Athenaeum, will 
be devoted to the purchase of works by American artists. Is 
not that encouraging? — Mr. Tnckerman, of the New England 
School of Design, is laboring faithfully with his pupils, who make 
great progress iu their studies. — Miss Louisa Landor, the Salem 
sculptor, is in the city ; she remains here, continuing her studies 
all the while, until October, when she returns to Rome, where 
she has resided for three years past. Some photographs of her 
works can be seen at Cotton's, where we trust the originals will 
soon be exhibited.^ A "View near Sorrento," Italy, by Miss Sarah 
A. Clarke, is one of the latest and best productions of that ac- 
complished artist. — Mrs. Barbara Smith Bodichon, an admir- 
able artist, has been visiting our city, but has just sailed for 
Europe, whither she was unexpectedly summoned by the severe 
illness of a near and valued relative. 

Mrs. Bodichon brought with her a fine collecton of water- 
color drawings which she made during her recent tour of the 
Southern States, as well as a large collection of sketches made 
in England and Algiers. Several of her paidtings are in the 
British collection at the Athenaeum. A gentleman who was 
acquainted with her in Rome, previous to her marriage, seeing 
her pictures thns marked on the catalogue, " Bodichon (Mrs. 
Barbara Lee Smith)," asked if those were not the works of Miss 
Smith, the English artist; a reply was given that they were 
" But what does the word * Bodichon ' before her name mean ?" 
queried the gentleman. "Oh I that" said his informant, "is the 
name of her style of painting." So much for art in Boston. 

J 

The Exhibition of the National Academy of Design has been 
well attended thw season, its receipts being much in advance of 
last year's receipts. 

An Exhibition of Works of Art is now open in New Haven. 
Two statues by Bartholomew, copied from the antique, are on 
view ; one being the Demosthenes of the Vatican, and the 
other the Sophocles of the Lateran Museum. Among the con- 
tributions from this city are a series of water-color sketches by 
noted English artists, the property of Capt. Morgan. A picture 
by Stanfield is contributed by a gentleman in Brooklyn, and 
one or more pictures by Roilin Sanford, Esq. 

Coles's large and fine picture of " Elijah at the Month of the 
Cave," painted and exhibited in 1845, has passed into the pos- 
session of Mrs. Cole, and is placed along with the other works 
of the artist at Catskill. — P. P. Duggan is in London, occupied 
on a copy of " Rubens' Rape of the Sabines," at the National 
Gallery, and his present progress indicates a fine result. — Crop- 
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sey and Huntington were engaged on commissions for parties in 
this city, and the works may be expected shortly. — J. T. Peele 
has left Liverpool, and may be addressed, "Eastfield House, 
Douglas, Isle of Man." 

The pictorial attractions in the Historical Society building 
have been increased by a valuable portrait, a description of 
which is given in the following letter : 

Port Kbht, May 18, 1858. 

Hon. Lutktr Bradish, President of the N. Y. Historical Society. 
Sie: 

At the instance of Col. Warner, I have forwarded the " Copley " 
painting — to be placed in the Society Rooms until ita further disposi- 
tion shall be determined. 

This painting is a portrait of the late Elkanah Watson, executed by 
Copley, the father of Lord Lyndhurst, in the year 1782. The costume 
in which it was taken was the court dress of the court of St. Cloud, in 
1781, and the same in which he (Mr. W.) was present, with his foot 
resting on the lower step of the throne, when George III. acknow- 
ledged our Independence The description of the painting 

I will give in Mr. "Watson'a own language, as related in his published 
memoirs, entitled " Men and Times of the Revolution." 

"Soon after my arrival in England, having won at the insurance 
*' office one hundred guineas, on the event of Lord Howe's relieving 
" Gibraltar, and dining the same day with Copley, the distinguished 
" painter, who was a Bostonian by birth, I determined to devote that 
" sum to a splendid portrait of myself. The painting was finished in 
" most admirable style, except the background, which Copley and I 
"designed to represent a ship bearing to America the intelligence of 
" the acknowledgment of Independence, with a sun just rising upon 
" the stripes of the Union streaming from her gaff. Ail was complete 
« save the flag, which Copley did not deem prudent to hoist under 
" present circumstances, as his gallery was a constant resort of the 
" royal family and the nobility. I dined with the artist on the glo- 
" rious 5th of December, 1782, after listening with him to the speech 
" of the king, formally recognizing the United States of America as in 
" the rank of nations. Previous to dining, and immediately after 
" returning from the House of Lords, he invited me into his studio, 
" and there, with a bold. hand, a master touch, and, I believe, an 
" American heart, attached to the ship the stars and stripes. This 
" was, I imagine, the first American flag hoisted in old England." 

Mr. Watson, in 1821, adds the following note to his memoirs : 
" I brought this splendid painting with me to America, It is pro- 
" nounced by artists second to no painting in America, and has, at 
" their earnest request, been deposited in academies and echools of 
"painting as a study for young artists. Copley assured me that it 
" would not, in his own language, ripen in forty years; and now, 
"after an interval of more than half a century, its colors appear 
" clearer and more brilliant than on the day they left the painter's 
" pallet." 

* * • * * « 

It ia now seventy-six years Bince this portrait was made, evidencing 
a fact which Copley often remarked — " that he had a knowledge of 
"the mixture of pigments not known to his contemporary, West, that 
" would perpetuate his paintings in all their richness of colors, with- 
" out being impaired by the influence of time." 

Feeling that the preservation of this valuable specimen of art is of 
public interest, and that it Bhould not be subject to the risk of fire and 
other casualties — and that bo valuable a model for artists should not 
be buried from the world in this remote place, I have gladly availed 
myself of a request to place it in the rooms of the Historical Society. 

I have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully, 

Your ob't serv't, 

Charles M. Watson. 



Mb. Letjtzb writes that he will return to this country some 
time during the coining fall. 

Philadelphia, June 16th, 1858. 
Dear Crayon .* 

We had a sale here to-day of the collection of Mr. Junes, 
1712 Chestnut street, which was well attended, and a few of the 
prices realized are given you herewith. "Marine Storm and 
Wreck," by G-. B. Bonfield, 18 x 26 inches, $25. " Lake Winni- 
piseogee," by Gerry, 82x22, $80. "Radnor Church," by J. L. 
Williams, 18x24, $20. "Valley Forge," by same, 20x28, 
$82 50. " A Mediterranean Coast Scene," by G. R. Bonfield, 
88x56, $185. " Why don't he Come?" by Leutze, 26x80, an 
early work, painted at the residence of'Mr. Skirving, was bought 
by Edwin Forrest, for $170, who was present at the sale. 
"Cattle Piece," by A. B. Van Worrell, B.A., 26x83, $150. 
" Birth of Cupid," by Carlo Maratti, 12 x 16, $45. " Imogene." 
a portrait, by Henry In man, 20x25, $105. "Village Poli- 
tican," copy from Wilkie, by Krimrael, very carefully made, 
18x24, $100. "Portrait of Lady," by Lazarus, 8x10, $25. 
"Luther and the Pope's Bull," by Charles Schlessinger, D.F., 
32 x 40, $370. " The Ploughman's Rest," by W. Shayer, 30 x 86, 
$195. "The Election Day," by J. L. Krirnmell, 18x36, an 
elaborate picture of historical interest, from its figures being 
in many instances portraits of leading men. of the day, bought 
by Rogers, for $230. . " Departure from the Monastery," by 
Charles Schlessinger, D.F., 30x42, $340. "Cattle Piece," 
14x20, by T. Sidney doper, $60. " Susquehannah in the 
Olden time," landscape, by Joshua Shaw, 38 x 56, $160. " Take 
One' of your Size," by Win. S. Mount, signed and dated 1830, 
20x24, full of expression and character, and in'his early man- 
ner, was knocked down to Edwin Forrest, for $165. "Indian 
Hunters in the Everglades of Florida," by Joshua Shaw, 22 x'32, 
an excellent specimen of the painter, $80. " David playing the 
Harp before Saul," by P. F. Rothermel, 24 x 40, fetched $176. 
"Escaping from the Wreck," formerly in theTowne Collection, 
18x28, by Thomas Bircb, $50. "Lake Lugano" and "North 
Wales," by Bussel Smith, 20 x 26, oval, a pair, $40 each. " Sun- 
set, coast of Italy," by J. Shaw, 10 x 14, $14. " Head of Santo 
Ptetro," by D. Huntington, 16x18, apparently a study from a 
picture, $17. After these, some bronzes and illustrated books 
were offered. 

The Academy closes on the 19th. The price of admission 
has been reduced to ten cents, and the catalogue to five cents, 
hence has come an influx of visitors. W. C. 

St. Lor/is, May, H68. 

... In a late number of The Crayon I read an extract from 
Euskin's last work, reflecting seriously on the want of durability of 
" Water Colors." As far as my own experience has gone I shall never 
agree with him,unless on the following points, which are, the use of 
new or white paper and indiscriminate employment of any pigments 
that may enlist the fancy. All papers that'I have used have turned 
more or less to a warm yellow tone, and until that change takes place it 
would be folly to commence a picture. Not only is the texture finer, 
and the surface much firmer, but there is ready a permanent and beau- - 
tiful tint similar to that almost invariably put on the surface before 
laying in the picture. Paper ought to be at least two years old 
before use. I think the older the better. It should be laid dbumvrith 
that best of all pastes, gum Arabic, previously- boiled to a proper con- 
sistency — not mixed cold — as is the usual mode. 

If water colors have changed in the manner Mr, Euskin assumes, 
they were likely executed with pigments known to be. perishable, such as 
Prussian blue, carmine, crimson, lake, and a. host of other attractive 
hues. With the ochres, umbers, madder colon*, and some other pig- 
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ments, drawings can be executed that will undoubtedly be permanent. 
The practice of water-color painting baa occupied me for several 
years, and my experience a* regards its durability is still a gratification, 
despite Mr, Ruskin's morbid fling. 0. S. B. 

AN EXCURSION ON THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO BAILB0AD. 

An excursion over this magnificent road during the early part 
of last mouth, from Baltimore to Wheeling, Va., enables us to 
direct the attention of our readers. to one of the most pic- 
turesque sections of the country, also to chronicle an entertain-; 
ment, nothing similar to which,, can be found certainly in the 
annals of artist history. The object of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. Company iu inviting artists to make this excursion 
seems to have been for the purpose of making the beautiful 
scenery of the road known to the public through this observant 
class — a wise and liberal act on the part of the Company, and 
one of positive advantage to all parties concerned. The guests 
invited upon this excursion consisted of a " dramatis personw" 
thus classified in the columns of the Evening Post : 

The artists composing our company were — 

New York, John W. Ebninger, Thomas Hicks, D. C. Hitchcock, 
John F. Keneett, Louis Lang, Louis R. Mignot, Thomas F. Rossiter, 
and James A. Suydam j from Baltimore, D. G-. Henderson, J. R. 
Johnston, and F. B. Mayer; from Boston, Joseph Ames; from Cin- 
cinnati, J. H. Beard and W. W. Fosdick; from Berkeley Springs, Va., 
D. H. Strother. Besides these, were the photographers, consisting of 
the amateurs G. W. Dobbin and son, and W. E. Bartlett, of Balti- 
more ; CharleB Guillou, of Philadelphia; and Robert O'Neil, a profes- 
sional photographer, from Washington. 

Of "citizens generally " there were, so far as I can recall them — 
From New_York, W. H. L. Barnes, Edward M. Curtiss, John Durand, 
Charles Gould, John H. Gourlie, William S. Thayer, and Richard 
Storrs Willis ; From Baltimore, Robert D. Brown, Dr. Thomas H. 
Buckler, Robert Gilmor and son, Mr. Kolander, the pianist, and B. H. 
Latrobe ; from Philadelphia, Prof. Fairman Rogers ; from Oakland, 
Va., Philip C. 1 Pendleton ; from Washington, William Hope, of the 
British Legation, and W. H. Palmer. 

The ladies who accompanied the excursion were — 
Mrs. Charles Gould, of New York; Mrs. D. H. Strother and her 
sister, Miss Ellen D. Wolf, both of Berkeley Springs. 

The party of excursionists left in a train of six cars on Tues- 
day morning, June 1st, and returned on Saturday afternoon, 
June 5th, consuming five days of time on the road, four of 
which were devoted to the outward passage from Baltimore to 
Wheeling. The first car of the train was devoted to the pho- 
tographers; the second to a mile & manger^ wherein was spread 
out a perpetual lunch ; the third was a saloon containing chairs, 
sofas, couches, and a piano; the fourth and fifth contained 
writiog- tables and state-rooms, and the sixth afforded a suitable 
place to expatiate on and obtain parting glimpses of the fleeting 
scenery that passed before the eyes of the company. We do 
not aim to do justice to the excursion by relating the count- 
less incidents which made the time pass so agreeably ; we can 
only allude to them generally, and confine ourselves mainly .to 
such picturesque points of the road as appear to furnish new 
and beautiful sketching-grounds for the students of landscape. 

Between Baltimore, and Harper's Ferry the scenery is fami- 
liarly known; the valley of the Patapsco, from the Junction to 
EllicottV mills, has been often described and painted. Farther 
on, we -come to the Monocacy Biver, which opens up brosder 
views, with fine reaches of diversified upland and mountain dis- 
tances ; oue view from the railroad bridge being especially 



remarkable. After this point, the Potomac follows, and the 
Blue Ridge Mountains and Harper's Ferry, so celebrated by 
Jefferson : the best view of this spot remains unpainted, which, 
as Mr. Eensett pointed out to us, is to be had from the hill-side, 
looking east from a point back of the central buildings of the 
armory. Passing onwards, and skirting the banks of the Poto- 
mac, as far as Cumberland, is fine material in the shape of single 
trees and clusters of trees, in beautiful combination with the 
winding stream and its fresh green mountain-sides; and then, 
Cumberland itself, in the centro of an extensiye amphitheatre 
of hills, an unusually picturesque place, reminding the traveller 
of some of the characteristics of European towns; it would 
seem as if the beautiful little church * that stands upon the site 
of old Fort Cumberland, had been located on the brink of . the 
elevated knoll, whereon the town is built, with a view of showing 
its artistic adaptation to its natural surroundings. But all these 
points of landscape interest are more or less familiar, the road 
having been completed, to Cumberland a long time, and much 
travelled. It is with the grander region beyond Cumberland 
that the lover of nature is most impressed. The mountains are 
loftier, the water-courses are more rapid, and the monotonous 
green of the foliage is broken up by crags and precipices. All 
the way to Piedmont, every turn of the road presents new com- 
binations of wild landscape beauty. A long range of palisade 
mountain?, consisting of perpendicular rocks projecting above 
masses of rich foliage skirts the stream for miles, its crest rising 
and falling like the swell of an ocean wave, offering one of the 
most beautiful and novel scenic features on the line of the road- 
After leaving Piedmont, we begin to realize the triumphs of 
engineering; and yet, winding our way so- easily up the heavy 
grades, we are apt to forget our obligations to science in our 
contemplation of nature. We look down into the deep ravine 
beneath, clothed with dark hemlocks, through which now and 
then is discerned a faint white line — a subdued roar indicating 
to us the foaming stream that marks the base of the mighty 
hills; we roll onwards, absorbed likewise in the rising mist 
that floats so gently upwards, its graceful and ever-changing 
forms breaking into vistas, through which we had glimpses of 
the vast expanse of tufted, foliage thrown like a mantle upon the 
opposite mountains; stilt steadily ascending, we watch the co- 
lumns and wings of mist, and listen to the fainter roar of the tor- 
rent, until sound and form are gone, as we penetrate the 
clouds that envelop the summit. We rush onwards three thou- 
sand feet above tide water, pass the water-shed of the Allegha- 
nies, and stand at the sources of tributaries to the Ohio. Western 
prospects break upon us; a beautiful cascade flashes through 
the leaves, and we soon come to the magnificent Cheat 
River region. Here, again, we have the wild ravine, but a 
larger stream, and more expansive views. The road is perched 
at an altitude which commands long and boldly sweeping 
curves of mountain line, presenting views over tree-tops and 
streams, as we -descend the western slope to Grafton, that 
minister to that peculiar love of beauty in' nature, which 
specially delights in the freedom and majesty of distance. 
At Grafton, the character of the scenery again changes. We 
enter upon theTygart's Valley River, which isa broad and rapid 
stream, skirted by trees, and flanked by hills, winding through 
a quiet valley, its course diversified by a fine waterfall. This 
stream is eminently picturesque; noble trees abound, especially' 
the beech, and studies of rock that will well repay the search of 

* Mr. Not man, of Philadelphia, architect. 
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the landscape student. From ttie entrance of tliis stream into 
the Monongahela River, onwards to Wheeling, the country, ex- 
cept in one or two sections, begins to indicate the flatter land 
of the far West. Passing Moundsville, with its interesting 
Indian monument, we draw near to Wheeling, and the lovely 
banks of the Ohio; and that section opposite the one we tra- 
versed for a few miles before reaching Wheeling, with its half- 
cleared slopes, checkered by the long shadows of scattered trees 
in sunset light, we regard as one of the most beautiful eleva- 
tions we ever looked upon. Such is a superficial sketch of the 
scenery which the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad presents to its 
travellers. 

We cannot refrain from alluding to a few of the episodes 
that enhanced the enjoyment of the excursion. The first stop- 
page over night made by the excursionists was at Berkeley 
Springs, about one hundred and thirty miles from Baltimore, 
the party being the guests of Ool. John Strother. This cele- 
brated watering-place excited much interest; its beautiful 
springs and the bathing pools, fed by water bubbling out of the 
rock, and flowing in at the rate of 1500 gallons a minute, were 
fully appreciated ; also its shady walks leading up the side of 
the mouutain to a neighboring summit, from which one may 
look over the vast uncleared surfaces of a part of " Old Vir- 
ginny," and catch at sunset "the mingling notes that come 
softened from below," including the long-drawn, musical 
hu-ie^ a call employed by the farmer to entice home wandering 
pigs. Added to this, Berkeley has important historic associa- 
tions; a part of its soil was once the property of Washing- 
ington, and not far off is the little bay on the Potomac, where 
Rumsey made the first attempt to propel a boat by steam; 
nearer by, under the hill, and in the clear waters of the swim- 
ming-pool, it is said Marcy and Crampton settled the Fishery 
Question between England and America — would that the 
hydropathic principle could thus be brought to bear upon all 
diplomatists, politicians, and political questions! Berkeley has 
artistic associations, for, independent .of fine scenery, Berkeley 
is the residence of Porte-Crayon, the nom de plume of David H. 
Strother, who is not only one of the best draughtsmen the coun- 
try possesses, but whose subtle perception of character, broad, 
genial humor, and sturdy devotion to the nature, boman and ex- 
ternal, with which he is surrounded, constitute him, like Barley, 
one of the best representative artists of his day ; and, above all, 
at Berkeley we found an instance of Virginia's renowned hospi- 
tality in the personal. attentions of Ool. Strother and family — a 
hospitality as fresh, pure, and buoyant as tbe bubbling springs they 
dwell by. All these points of interest, and many others, make the 
episode of Berkeley Springs cherished among the memories of 
this excursion. Other incidents occur which deserve an allu- 
sion. We should "admire" to tell how a good many of the 
party "saw the elephant," for the first time, In the parlor of the 
Berkeley Hotel ; how admirably various comic songs were sung 
during the trip—" The Pold Privateer," the " Fine old Dutchen 
Gentleman," etc.; again the terrible drama of "Sam Hyde," 
and especially would we like to dwell upon the rich musical en- 
tertainment afforded us by Messrs. Palmer, and Kolander, on 
the piano ; also, many vocal efforts, equally successful, of 
others, including " The Anvil Chorus," with tumbler-tongs-and^ 
railroad-spike imitation anvil accompaniments. We wish we 
could convey an idea of the energy of the photographers, of the 
zeal of the artists, and describe how attentive the latter were to 
their sketching-books — and to our three representative ladies; 
bow some of the party wished— we suppose upon general prin- 



ciples — that other ladies could have been present ;. we should 
delight in reporting the excellent speeches on various occasions, 
including Mr. Gourlie's gallant onslaught upon the "old-mas- 
ters," Mr. Prescott Smith's eloquent tribute to Philip E. Thomas, 
the father of the road, and Mr. Hope's toast of " Confusion to 
the Styx," which vessel gave him the trouble of copying a dis- 
patch so long that he almost lost the pleasure of this delightful 
excursion ; also the cordial reception by the Mayor of Wheeling, 
Mr. Ford, and Mr. Bingham, of the Wheeling Times, and. the 
spirited manner in which Mr. Fosdick's poetry was.sutig^ 
also in making onr readers laugh at the why and. humor 
of the occasion, if it were possible to make them merry with 
dead champagne; and we should like to enlarge upon the recep- 
tion of the regular toasts, from the first one, "The day we 
celebrate," to the final toast — " Gentlemen, this time I rise to 
propose a new toast — an entirely new sentiment; gentlemen— and 
ladies, I beg pardon — I give you the 119th regular toast—" The 
day we celebrate." We should like to describe the " metropoli- 
i an " power of the " orator of the day," as he stood upon the bote) 
balcony, and addressed the patrioticcrowd at Piedmont; how 
a band composed of the operatives of the company at. that 
place, welcomed the orator, and how they ministered to our en r 
tertainment on the cars. Time only and space are wanting 
to enable us to do all -this. * 

Some of the more ferious incidents, however, we must 
not omit. The party of excursionists was honored with the 
presence of B. H. Latrobe, Esq., the Company's engineer, and 
it was. quite natural that upon the substantial road built by him 
in the midst of so much beautiful scenery, the* engineering 
triumphs which it exhibited should excite from, artists more 
than one expression of admiration. The majestic viaduct over/ 
the Patapsco, at the Junction, called forth enthusiasm ; the'party 
stopped to inspect it, its curved series of arches forming vast 
frames to charming landscapes. Then came the numerous iron 
bridges, and the steep grades, and the tunnels. A viaduct,remark- 
able for its strength and delicacy, in the Cheat River region, 
particularly arrested attention, and drew forth three cheery for 
Mr.Latrobe. He modestly acknowledged thecomplimentinafew 
noble words, entirely disclaiming any credit for the plan, which 
had been suggested by a young foreigner by the name of Fink. 
Three cheers for Fink were then given. Pefhaps the most in- 
teresting work upon the road is the Seven Ys, which* is" a zigzag 
portion of the track crossing the Board Tree Mountalni three 
hundred and forty miles from Baltimore'. This remarkable 
piece of engineering enables cars to pass over a hill hot a mile 
wide at the base, and three hundred and| sixty feet in 'height?. 
The hill is now tunnelled, which renders the tracfe useless; me 
principle, however, by which the obstacle had been overcome, 
was demonstrated there by Mr. Latrobe, and has been .copied 
in other places where tunnelling is impracticable. ■. .. ; .: 

On the western side of the Alleghanies the excursionists 
stopped to make a call on an aged couple living on. the line 
of the road ; the parties being respectively 108 and 1Q3 
years of age. The old man, Henry Church by name,. w.as 
formerly an English soldier .under Lord Cornwallis, and was 
taken prisoner by the Americans. He h&H shortly after this 
event, now more than seventy years ago, settled upon the spot' 
where we found him, the country being then indeed a wilder- 
ness. Chairs were brought from the cars for the old people to sit 
in; a daughter of theirs, over sixty, was called from the log- 
house to complete the group, and' photographs and pencil, 
sketches were soon accomplished. The old nan appeared pleaded; 
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with the attentions paid by the eager group of spectators, and 
showed much animation when past characters and events were 
alluded to that aroused his slumbering memory. Particularly 
was this visible when Mr. Hope, who is one of the heroes of the 
Crimean campaign, was introduced as an Englishman. " What 
a handsome yonng fellow 1" exclaimed the old man, as he 
shook hands with him. Many kind words and greetings were 
exchanged. . Mr. Hope favored the old man with strains of 
martial music on the cornet, that seemed to delight him exceed- 
ingly; the old lady, livelier and more active than her spouse, 
traversed the- cars admiringly, shaking hands with the ladies, 
and wishing them pleasure and happiness as she bid them 
adieu. On leaving, a bumper of claret, three cheers, and a 
tremendous "tiger" were given to this old and interesting 
couple. 

Among other interesting episodes was a visit to the Mount 
Savage Iron Works, beyond Cumberland, conducted by J. A. 
Graham, Esq., and to the Eckhart coal mines, under the guid- 
ance of the superintendent, Mr. Henderson. We would also 
mention a steam-boat excursion on the beautifully wooded 
stream of Cheat River, at Grafton. We make way for inci- 
dents noted by a correspondent of the Evening Post, who, with 
an observant eye and graphic pen, relates his experience in a 
letter, from which we take the following: 

Landscape drawing, however, was not the only thing in which the 
artists exercised their pencils. In the ample space of six cars there 
were continual opportunities to nketch and caricature the inmates, and 
they were frequently improved.' In the portfolios and albums of the 
passengers will be found not a few grotesque delineations of funny 
subjects of indoor life. One could hardly He down, or take an attitude 
of any kind without incurring the risk of having his visage transferred 
to the sketch-book, generally in a most ridiculous manner, hut still 
with an unmistakable vraisemblanee. 

* • * * * v • 

One of the unique pleasures of the excursion was a ride on the enor- 
mous locomotive, which, with infinite puffing and blowing, carried us 
over the double crest of the Alleghanies, and our photographers have 
perpetuated the group of the three ladies belonging to the. party, sitting 
on the platform of the cow-catcher, with their gallant attendants 
hanging on to the sides and front of the noble iron horse. 

• * * * • » 

I ought to add that at the pleasant supper at the McLure House, in 
Wheeling (Va.), where many of our party terminated their journey 
westward, the health of Mr. Gould, to whose invitation we owed the 
pleasure of the excursion, hut who waB obliged from business engage- 
ment to be absent, was remembered with grateful enthusiasm. Those 
who returned were carried back to Baltimore over the route on which 
we came, a distance of nearly four hundred miles, in less than twenty 
hours, though we stopped a few hours on the road to take meals 
and re-inspect some scenes of interest along the road. At the depot 
in Baltimore, after nine cheers for our good friend William P. Smith, 
(may he live a thousand years !) and the other officers of the road, and 
joining in the song " Should auld acquaintance be forgot," we sepa- 
rate.!, long to enjoy the memory of bur unique and most delightful 
excursion. 

As the most fitting close to our record, we give the resolu- 
tions offered by Wm. S. Thayer, Esq., at Wheeling, which 
resolutions happily express the sentiments of the entire party : 

Resolved, That we, the guests of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company, entertaining a high appreciation of its liberal and generous 
hospitality, and of the attention of its officers under whose care we have 
been placed, take this occasion to tender our warmest and most cor- 
dial thanks and good wishes to the Company, and especially to Messrs. 



Wm. Prescott Smith, Master of Transportation, Henry Tyson, Master 
of Machinery, and their obliging assistants on the road, who have 
contributed so much to the comfort and pleasure of our excursion. 

Resolved, That this important link in the great American Central 
route is eminently worthy of the patronage of the American people, 
and that the wonderful beauty, picturesqueness and grandeur of its 
scenery, as well as the perfect construction, equipment and manage- 
ment of the road, offer attractions to the traveller not surpassed in the 
United States. 

Resolved, That as artists and lovers of the wild and picturesque in 
nature, we especially commend the route to the tourist and pleasure- 
seeker, and that we hereby acknowledge our peculiar indebtedness to 
the public spirited enterprise of the citizens of Baltimore, and to the 
constructive ability and daring genius of Mr. B. H- Latrobe, which, 
notwithstanding such stupendous obstacles, have thus introduced us 
to new scenes of magnificence and beauty. 

THE CENTRAL PAEK, 

Considerable discussion has been going on of late in regard 
to changes in the plan for the Central Park. Some say the 
cause of the discussion is political, and others that it proceeds 
from an honest difference of opinion among the. Commissi oners. 
We have nothing to do with disputes or discussions, and have 
no opinion except in regard to the artistic principles involved in 
a choice of plan, and certain artistic principles relating to offi- 
cial action, which should be brought to bear practically upon 
the development of that plan. Contrary to our anticipations, 
the Commissioners did select what is generally admitted to be 
the best plan for the Central Park ; their decision was one of 
the wisest we know of, of the same kind, by a similar body, and 
is an exception to a general rule, for committees appointed by 
government or by corporations to decide npon artistic matters, 
rarely show good judgment or taste, except bad taste. Fur- 
thermore, the Commissioners have acted wisely in appointing 
one of the designers of the accepted plan to superintend, its ex- 
ecution; and they deserve immense credit for this act. The 
designers of the plan are now responsible to the public, and 
their sense of responsibility, based npon admitted integrity of 
character, is the best possible security to the public for the 
honest and artistic fulfillment of the trust confided to them. 

The principal changes proposed in the plan by the dissen- 
tients are as follows: a long straight avenue leading from the 
lower end of the Park to the old reservoir, about the centre of 
the Park ; the decoration and display of the reservoir itself, and 
a modification, if not aboliiion of, the smaller transverse roads. 
The first change proposed includes a wire bridge over low 
ground, and the invasion of a section specially devoted to 
pedestrians. So far as the straight avenuo is concerned, we 
think the change unnecessary; as the roads are now designated 
on the plan, the lovers of this feature are sure to he gratified 
with an avenue-vista sufficiently long to meet the requirements 
of this idea, besides which, being an accidental feature in a con- 
tinuous drive, a straight avenue will be more beautiful than if 
formally carried out at the expense of natural inequalities of the 
surface. In addition to this, the Park is so narrow, a broad 
straight avenue is inconsistent with other important road ar- 
rangements. The idea of making the reservoir more prominent 
is simply absurd ; its sides should be planted out of sight, or be 
rendered as unobtrusive as possible. The less of art that is 
visible in the Park, the better, except of that art which conceals 
art: as we view it, the great object of the Central Park is to 
give citizens an opportunity to escape from the compulsory art 
of the city. As to the sunken transverse roods, we consider 
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them to be highly important ; they serve as a happy compro- 
mise between city rights and park delights. These roads re- 
move one of two obstacles to the enjoyment of the Park when 
it shall be completed— traffic, otherwise the famnes* of the city, 
■which is the main obstacle ; the other, national rowdyism, is 
an evil that no material engineering scheme can possibly over- 
come. If we had a government, or were ever likely to have 
one, both traffic and rowdyism might be controlled by a police, 
as they are in the public grounds of London and Paris; but in 
this city, it is folly to base any calculations upon government. 
Most hearty thanks, therefore, .do we utter whenever, as in this 
case, science comes in to take the place of law. 

COUNTRY CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dbsmoises, Iowa, May lOiA, 1858. 
Dear Crayon: 

Now and then, some of yoar members stray westward of the Missis- 
sippi, and very cordially are they received with the greetings of olden 
friendship. Bo you feei any interest. in our part of the world? Art 
is here honored in a few hearts, and the leaven may yet penetrate the 
whole mass. But there are few memorials of it — far too few for a 
city of five thousand inhabitants, the growing capital of the State. 
As yet, the only professed representative of it has been one who would 
not improve or educate the heart or sight. Tod many have the aspira- 
tions of an artist without his application- and others, still less beara- 
ble, have a conceited notion they are brilliantly endowed with all these 
talents, quite unconscious that the world pities the poverty of their 
acquirements, while it scorns their presumption. Many dwellings 
here, whose possessors occupy a position that calls for more discrimi- 
nation, have their walls disfigured by the productions of such hands ; 
vapid, senseless figures, unmeaning marks, distorted lights and sha- 
dows, execrable coloring, characterize their work. Beliver us from the 
like henceforth and forever ! 

There is very much around us worthy of an artist's study, "Why 
have we never had a visit, at least, from one worthy to hear the 
name? "We are not set in the centre of a great level — interminable 
level prairie — but in the midst of fertile hills and valleys, bright 
streams, and lovely woodlands, harmoniously intermingled, yet pos- 
sessing a distinctive western aspect, not to be mistaken for an eastern 
landscape. We have almost a tropical luxuriance of vegetation, and 
such sunsets as I never saw before. Who will rise up, with knapsack, 
palette, and easel, and come in among us, and possess these beauties ?' 
Will none? 

Ross Lake. 

OBITUARY. 

Edward Sheffied Bartholomew.— We are pained to have 
to record the decease of Edward Sheffield Bartholomew, an 
American sculptor, for many years resident in Rome. His 
death took place at Naples on the 1st May, 1858, of an affection 
of the throat. Mr. Bartholomew was a native of Colchester, 
Connecticut. He went to Italy in 1850, with more than the 
usoal obstacles that belong to an artist's career to coDtend'with. 
He overcame them, however, nobly, and was jnst realizing at 
the time of his death that reward which patience and merit 
secure to all who labor as earnestly and faithfully as he did. 
Our knowledge of Mr. Bartholomew's works being so limited, 
and as a lecture treating of them and of his -life will sdou be de- 
livered at New Haven, we defer mention of them until we can 
give a complete list as well as reliable facta in relation to his 
life and artistic career. We take advantage of the present 
notice, however, to state that-Mr. Bartholomew was an enthu- 
siastic and generous ministrant to the cause of Art, and a true 
friend to all who are laboring for its advancement. Though 
slightly acquainted with him, we have gratefully to acknowledge 
many kind and serviceable acts, many valuable suggestions, 



besides very important contributions to tbe pages of onr journal. 
We have forwarded to os from Rome a series of resolutions 
passed at a meeting of his brother artists and friends resident 
in Rome, at the time of his decease, which we herewith ap- 
pend: ' 

At a meeting of artists and friends of the late E. S. Bartholo- 
mew, American sculptor, of Rome, held on the 11th May, 1858, 
at bis atndio, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved. That in the death of our esteemed friend and associate, 
Edward Sheffield Bartholomew, we deeply lament the early departure-pf 
one who reflected credit on his country by his talents as an artist, and 
hia qualities as a man. 

Resolved^ That we condole sincerely with the mother and family of 
the deceased, who in him have to mourn the loss of a worthy and 
affectionate son and brother. 

Resolved, That the members of this meeting sign these resolutions, 
and that the secretary be requested to forward the same to his mother 
in America, and also to the Hartford Courant y the New York Evening 
Post, and other papers for publication. 

Luther Terry, Chairman, 
* Joseph Hopes, Secretary. 

C. G. Thompson, C. B. Ives, James E. Freeman, 

P. F. Rothermel, Isaac P. Francis, J. H. Haseltine, 

J, C. Hooker, J. Liriton'Chapman, C. Berrian, 

J. Mozier, Montague Hand ley. Carlo Rundt von Berlin, 

Isaac Jackson, Henry A. Loop, W. Whittredge, 

James J. Van Syckel, George 0. Amiable, Wm. Page, 
Jeremy Wilson, T. Eolroyd, J. Edwards, 

Virgil M. Williams, Abel Kichols, . \ A. Gatley, 
Julius 0. Montalant, Jobn G. Chapman, Gerard Small, M.D. 
RandolpbTHogers, G. L. Brown, 

j&tabits raumg % ftates. 

' Contrasts of national character are both entertaining and 
instructive. In a work called "Art and Nature, at Home and 
Abroad," by G. W. Thornbury, are a few spirited comments 
upon English and French life ; the authors views are candidly 
expressed, and as the National Magazine (Eng.) says, " On the 
whole, with discrimination." He says : 

English life is domestic, French is social ; and in these epithets we 
characterize their best aspects. English life being more concentrated 
and restricted, has a tendency to become narrow and selfish; French 
life, too diffuse and too varied, has a tendency to become frivolous and 
restless. The English tradesman, wanting dinner, paces slowly -to the 
murky dining-room, say of an alley in Fleet street, dives silently into 
his walled'up stall, in. a place dark before two o'clock, at least in win- 
ter. The Frenchman goes, say to the Palais Royal, and sits down with 
four Strangers at a marble table open to all eyes. Ladies are there, 
unstared at'and unheeding; crowds of soldiers are laughing and chat- 
ting; the room is elegant and the ceiling painted. It is no more like 
Wine-office Court than tin Esquimaux hut is like the Louvre. But the 
Englishman likes the comfortable — that wonderful word foreigners 
admire, but laugh at. He lrkes the snug home-feeling, the old waiter, 
tbe fireplace, the sanded floor: his fancy is one of association, and' 
deals with the past as much as the present. But the Frenchman' is 
altogether a being of to-day. 

» ' * ' » » » . » * 

The Frenchman is gay and vivacious, so are his theatres, his ' 
statues, his shop-fittings, his manners. Abounding in animal Bpirits, 
his work appears effective and unstudied. The Englishman is dull, 
heavy, and labored, weighed down by a dyspeptic sense of climate, 
air, and diet. Tbe wine-drinker carols the songs of Beranger, all 
about love and the dante and la belle France. The beer-drinker flies ■ 
to gloomy declarations of freedom, and ballads with tragical conclu- 



